REVOLT FROM THE VILLAGE-

as much restless longing as simple bliss. But the revolt from
the village which brought a new tone into American fiction
was most dramatically begun by Edgar Lee Masters's Spoon
River Anthology (1915).

Though it was not a novel, it was the essence of many
novels. Masters had imagined a graveyard such as every Ameri-
can village has and had furnished it with epitaphs of such
veracity as no village ever saw put into words. The epitaphs
seemed to send up a shout of revelation. Readers felt that they
had sat down to an incomparable feast of scandal. Where
now were the mild decencies of Oldtown, Tiverton, Old
Chester, Friendship Village? The roofs and walls of Spoon
River were gone and the passers-by could look into every
room; the closets were open and all the skeletons rattled;
brains and breasts had unlocked themselves and set their most
private treasures out for the most public gaze. Masters was
particularly outspoken about love, which had rarely been so
secretive anywhere as in the American villages of fiction. But
about all aspects of behavior in his village he was impatient,
if not violent, toward cautious subterfuges. There is filth, he
said in effect, behind whited sepulchres; drag it into the light.
Spoon River is slack and shabby. Nor is its decay chronicled
in any mood of tender pathos. It has been a general demoral-
ization. Except for a few saints and poets, whom Masters
hailed with lyric ardor, the people are sunk in greed and
hypocrisy and apathy. While inwardly the village dwindles
and rots, outwardly it clings to a pitiless decorum which veils
its faults till it can overlook them. Again and again the poet
went back to the heroic founders of Spoon River, to the days
of Lincoln whose shadow lies little heeded across the sons
and daughters of meaner days* The town has forgotten its
true ancestors.

There were torrents of controversy about the book. The
village was defended, the village was attacked, with every
grade of relevance. E. W. Howe answered Masters indirectly